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KEHINDE WILEY 


A NEW REPUBLIC 


Painting is about the world we live in. Black people live in 
the world. My choice is to include them. This is my way of 
saying yes to us. 

—Kehinde Wiley 


Kehinde Wiley: A New Republic, the first 
museum survey of Wiley’s prolific 15-year 
career, presents striking portraits of African 
American men, the artist’s signature works. But 
the exhibition also reveals the breadth of Wiley’s 
production through perhaps unexpected and 
less-familiar new developments: portraits of 
women, bronze sculpture, and stained glass. 


Since 2001, the practice of Kehinde Wiley 
(American, born 1977) has been based on 
transforming the conventions of European 





Old Master portraits—intended to convey 
the status and power of the sitter—into 
monumental contemporary images that place 
black subjects front and center. With this 
practice, Wiley draws attention to the absence 
of black men and women from traditional 
Western art history and from our cultural 
narratives. His deliberate riffs on art-historical 
masterpieces skillfully engineer a collision 
between past and present, initiating timely 
conversations about race, gender roles, and the 
politics of representation. 


Morpheus (detail), from the series Down. Oil on canvas, 2008. Collection of Laura Lee Brown and Steve Wilson, 21c Museum Hotels. © Kehinde Wiley 


EARLY WORK AND 
STREET CASTING 


How do you look at a young black man in American 
society? It is a very important question, especially at this 


moment in our culture. 


As an artist-in-residence at the Studio Museum 
in Harlem in 2001-2, Wiley developed 
a technique he called “street casting? a 
collaborative process he still uses that enables 
the artist and subject to create a portrait 
together. Initially Wiley approached young 
black men on the street, and invited them to 
his studio to select the pose of a figure in a 
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—Kehinde Wiley 


historical work of art from an art book. Wiley 
photographs the model striking that pose and 
then transforms the image into a large-scale 
painting (he also frequently retains the title 
of the historical work). This process—which 
Wiley has since adapted to include women and 
young people in other countries—was used to 
produce many of the works in this exhibition. 











MUGSHOT STUDY 


Oil on canvas, 2006 
‘The Sender Collection, New York © Kehinde Wiley 


“{In] New York I found this...piece of 
paper blowing in the streets and I picked 
it up. Surprisingly it had this portrait of an 
individual whose face seemed incredibly 
young and sympathetic. thought immediately 
it would be a perfect candidate for a portrait. 
But then I started looking more closely. There 
were jewels that seemed culturally specific. 
There were infractions that said exactly what 








he had done...where he lived—all of these 
markings that said something about him, 
very specifically a place and time. But it also 
said so much about what portraiture is— 
the reveal, the choice to reveal, what do you 
reveal, and who gets to do it.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
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NAPOLEON LEADING THE ARMY OVER THE ALPS 


From the series Rumors of War 
Oil on canvas, 2005 


Brooklyn Museum; Partial gift of Suzi and Andrew Booke Cohen in memory of Ilene R. Booke and in 
honor of Arnold L. Lehman, Mary Smith Dorward Fund, and William K. Jacobs, Jr. Fund © Kehinde Wiley 


“T actually brought real horses into the studio, and I was 
like, ‘something’s wrong here: The painters were lying 
for hundreds of years. They were changing the scale. No 
man sits that dominant on a horse. So we had to change 
everything in Photoshop. Otherwise the men would 
look pathetic on these huge horses.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with Juxtapoz 
Art & Culture Magazine, January 2010 


Jacques-Louis David (French, 1748-1825), Napoleon Bonaparte Crossing the Alps at 
Great St. Bernard Pass. Oil on canvas, 1801. 102 x 87 in. Chateaux de Malmaison et 
Bois-Préau, Rueil-Malmaison, France. (Photo: Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY) 





EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF PHILIP II (MICHAEL JACKSON) @ 


Oil on canvas, 2009 
The Olbricht Collection, Berlin © Kehinde Wiley 


“Michael Jackson called me shortly before his death, 
and one of the things that you must know is that this 
man knew a lot about the history of art. The portrait 
that I created of him was based upon a long back-and- 
forth conversation with him about what it means to 
be an aristocrat. Is it good enough to be an aristocrat, 
or do you want to be royal? And what’s the difference 
between all of that? These things mean something. 
They don’t die when their times go.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview 
with Bad at Sports (podcast) 


Peter Paul Rubens (Flemish, 1577-1640), Portrait of Philip II of Spain. 
Oil on canvas, about 1630. 98 13/46 x 93 516 in. Museo del Prado, Madrid 





WORLD STAGE 


I am standing on the shoulders of all of those artists who 
came before me, but here there is a space for a new way of 
seeing black and brown bodies all over the world. 


In 2007, Wiley expanded his cultural focus 
from the streets of New York to cities around 
the world, beginning with Beijing, China, 
where he still maintains a studio. The next 
year he visited Senegal and Nigeria, followed 
by trips to Morocco, Tunisia, Gabon, Republic 
of the Congo, Cameroon and, more recently, 
Jamaica, Haiti, and Cuba. Often staying 
for weeks at a time, Wiley employs his 
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street-casting process with the assistance of 
translators. He incorporates elements from the 
artistic legacy of these countries; for example, 
using a pose from an African sculpture rather 
than a European painting. These explorations 
of other cultures have remained a vital and 
ongoing part of his practice, amplifying his 
vision on a global scale. 
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ABED AL ASHE ano CHALED EL AWARE 4 


From the series The World Stage: Israel 


Oil and gold enamel on canvas, 2011 
Collection of Galerie Daniel Templon, Paris © Kehinde Wiley (Photo: Robert Wedemeyer, courtesy of 
Roberts & Tilton, Culver City, California) 
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“T think there’s a strong correlation between being on the margins of society as a person of 
color in America and that which we see in the streets of Israel. [...] This was an opportunity 
to broaden the conversation. To say yes to the presence of Arab Israelis for example. To say 
yes to the presence of Mizrahi and Ashkenazi Jews as well.” 


—Kehinde Wiley, The World Stage: Israel, The Jewish Museum NYC (video), March 8, 2012 





THE WHITE SLAVE 


From the series The World Stage: India-Sri Lanka 


Oil on canvas, 2010 
Private Collection © Kehinde Wiley 
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“There’s play in the sense that I am working 
with models from India and Sri Lanka, and 
their bodies are so different from black 
American bodies. [...] I was specifically 
struck by the task of painting them. It 
was a joy. There’s always a joy in newness 
as a painter, and in sub-Saharan Africa, I 
encountered different realities with regard 
to light and how it bounces across the skin. 
The way that blues and purples come into 
play. In India and Sri Lanka, it was no 
different. It became a moment in which I 
had an opportunity to learn asa painter how 
to create the body in full form, and that’s 


a very material and aesthetic thing. This 
is not conceptual. It’s all an abstraction. 
At my best, I try to approximate the light, 
the yellow ochres and burnt sienna that 
I needed to use on my palette. And we're 
all very uncomfortable with this, because 
the idea of locating ethnicity and color on 
a palette with specific tones becomes very 
literal, and it becomes almost tyrannical, 
but that’s what the painting object is.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview 
with Bad at Sports (podcast) 


Jean-Jules- Antoine Lecomte du Nouy (French, 1842-1923), The White Slave. Oil on canvas, 1888. 59 x 46 in. 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nantes. © RMN-Grand Palais / Art Resource, NY 


SAINTS AND ICONS 


What I wanted to do was create a body of work in which 
empathy and the language of the religious and the 
rapturous all collide into the same space. 


In recent years, Wiley has been expanding 
the range of art historical genres he explores, 
moving beyond the secular 17th- and 18th- 
century portraits of European aristocracy to 
include saints and church patrons typically 
portrayed in stained glass and icon paintings. 
In these images Wiley replaces obvious symbols 
of power, such as swords and rearing horses, 
with the iconography of transcendence and 
transformation. The small, intimate paintings of 
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the Memiling series are based on portraits of an 
upwardly mobile merchant class by Northern 
Renaissance artist Hans Memling (about 1430- 
1494), which mimic the format of Christian 
images meant for personal devotion. The Iconic 
series takes as its inspiration Byzantine and 
Russian Orthodox gold-ground paintings of 
holy figures. With Wiley’s recent Stained Glass 
windows, light itself becomes the medium. 

















AFTER MEMLING’S PORTRAIT OF MAN 6 
WITH A COIN OF THE EMPEROR NERO 


From the series Memling 

Oil on wood panel in artist-designed hand-fabricated frame 

with gold-gilding, 2013 

Phoenix Art Museum; Museum purchase with funds provided by The Marshall Bequest, Contemporary 
Forum, Dr. Eric Jungerman, Ann and Michael Wall, Mr. and Mrs. James G. Bazlen, BMO Private Bank, 
Dr. and Mrs. Marshall Block, Iris Cashdan-Fishman, Mr. and Mrs. Richard N. Goldsmith, Clark Olson 
and Nick Butler, Norman McLash, Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Watts and others, 2013.528 © Kehinde Wiley 
(Photo: Max Yawney, courtesy of Roberts & Tilton, Culver City, California) 


“In much of my work, I have been using mass scale as 
a critique of a lot of history and war painting that you 
see in institutions like the Louvre. Of all of that chest- 
beating that goes all through art history. | ... ] It has to 
do with nation-building. It has to do with ego. It has to 
do with art being at the service of convincing the public 
about the power and status of the individual. But there 
is something to be said about the power of smallness. 
As an artist who is in love with the material practice of 
painting, I can’t help but be amazed every time I look at 
Hans Memling’s small panel portraits...the simplicity 
of the small mark made well” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with the 
Canadian Art Foundation, canadianart.ca 





Hans Memling (Netherlandish, about 1430-1494), Man with a Roman Coin. Oil on panel, 1471-74. 12 Ys x 9 ¥% in. 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp. Photo: Lukas—Art in Flanders VZW 
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SAINT URSULA AND THE VIRGIN MARTYRS 


Stained glass, 2014 
Private Collection, Belgium © Kehinde Wiley 


“Light is so much a part of the vocabulary of painting that I had to shoot that through every 
portrait that you see. But after a while it became such an obsession that I wanted to work with 
light as a medium itself. And within that, of course, is stained glass. The very ecclesiastical, 
dramatic specter of light shooting through colored glass is something that really functions 
quite dramatically when thinking of black skin. How do you use blues, and greens, and reds 
to arrive at a sense of blackness? Blackness and lightness—the sort of duality of presence 
is something that seems almost absurd when talking to a painter, where color has to be a 
multitude in order to really be effective? 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
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Lower Rhine, Germany, Saint Ursula 
and the Virgin Martyrs. Panel of clear 
and colored glass with painted details 
and yellow (silver) stain, about 1535. 
61 % x 27 \ in. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 
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THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL 8 


From the series Iconic 


22k gold leaf and oil on wood panel, 2013 
Private Collection, courtesy of Sean Kelly, New York © Kehinde Wiley 


“Icons are different than the big, chest-beating paintings that I created in the past. Icons 
are demure. They’re small—you have to paint them in your lap. And they’re loud—they’re 
gold and they’re blinging all out of nowhere. When I was 12 years old, my mother sent me 
to Russia...[to] an art camp, and it opened my eyes beyond anything you can imagine. [...] 
In the then-Soviet Union, I was able to go to the Hermitage; I was able to go to the Winter 
Palace and see all of the extraordinary Russian icon paintings. Fast-forward all these years: 
I'm in love with that vocabulary. I wanted to create a body of work that had that same sense 
of preciousness, that same sense of scale, that same sense of quiet, but also fused the sacred 
and the profane. This notion of the sacred, pure, untouchable space where divinity rests 
sort of muddied and sullied by this perceived notion of the black body.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Russian, Gabriel. Tempera and gold 
on wood panel, 13th-14th century. 
Museum of Nicosia, Cyprus. 





WOMEN 


You see so many portraits where the male figure stands 
dominant in the forefront of the painting and women, 
children, and land are seen in equal measure as 
possessions. In my own work the women are strident, they 
take the forefront. But there is also a sense of mystery; we 
don't really know who these women are. 


Wiley began painting portraits of women 
in 2012 for his series An Economy of Grace, 
choosing his models from the streets of the 
Bronx and Queens. Inspired by 18th- and 
19th-century society portraits at the Louvre 
in Paris—in which women often wore 
clothing specifically commissioned for the 
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painting—Wiley worked with Riccardo Tisci of 
Givenchy to design gowns for his 21st-century 
models. Because Western notions of feminine 
beauty were long defined as white by European 
ideals, that Wiley’s glamorous reinterpretations 
of European society portraits celebrate black 
beauty is especially resonant. 














BOUND 9 


Bronze, 2014 
Brooklyn Museum; Gift of Kehinde Wiley and Sean and Mary Kelly 
in honor of Arnold Lehman, 2015.59 © Kehinde Wiley 


“Bound is a sculptural project that looks at the presences of black women—all of those women 
that raised me, the graceful women who've been in my life over the years; but also the ways 
in which black American women adorn themselves as both a type of communication act and 
armor. And hair is principal within that. You see hair going outside itself, becoming so fabulous, 
so extraordinarily large that it folds under its own weight. It’s beauty that becomes decay. It’s a 
place in which the imagination starts to happen.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with the Brooklyn Museum 





PRINCESS VICTOIRE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 10 


From the series An Economy of Grace 


Oil on linen, 2012 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sean McCarthy © Kehinde Wiley (Photo: Jason Wyche) 


“So there’s a couple things that I wanted to concentrate on in my first project with women. 
One was both an embrace and a critique of that sort of hyper-beauty that exists in the 
historical work, as well as the insistence upon women’s value being located in this place of 
beauty. If you look at the history of women in paintings, oftentimes you'll see that the ones 
painted by men generally position women as objects to be consumed. So beauty becomes 
a sort of heightening agent in the service of that project. As a result, I wanted to turn 
the volume up in an almost disturbing way with this first project. I wanted the hair to be 
impossibly large and theatrical. I wanted, at times, for the model in the painting to refuse 
to be seen, to turn her back, too, at times.” 


—Kehinde Wiley in an interview with the Canadian Art Foundation, canadianart.ca 


Sir Edwin Landseer (British, 1803-1873), Princess 
Victoire of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Oil sketch on 
canvas, 1839. 17 1/2 x 14 in. Royal Collection 
Trust, United Kingdom, RCIN 400521 





KEHINDE WILEY ON: 


THE ROLE OF ORNAMENT IN HIS WORK: 


“The question arose for me very early on when I was looking at the hierarchy that existed 
between the elements of craft, as we call it, and the beaux arts tradition. All these traditions 
become secondary to the larger project of western easel painting. I am speaking about oil on 
canvas, although other materials can be used. The division within the respective modes of 
work divided the art community as well along the lines of “serious” versus “decorative” art. 
Decorative arts have always been relegated to the sidelines, as were black and brown people 
who were populating these works. At the end, what has been marginalized comes to occupy 
the very center of the painting, its material practice. Also, in much of the history of western 
art, anything decorative was considered women’s work. My painting at once criticizes and 
embraces this tradition.” 


—Interview with Natasha Kurchanova, Studio International, February 26, 2015 


THE LARGE SCALE OF MUCH OF HIS WORK: 


“So much of what painting has been about in history is that macho chest beating, and scale 
has so much to do with that. If you look at the 50s and the Abstract Expressionist painters, 
everything’s very big ... Even way before that.... Scale, in some ways, becomes a measurement 
of historical importance. War, national history, and religious history are those big things that 
you paint big. Bottom line here is that scale has been associated with power, and my work has 
always been an investigation of power. I take the powerless, anonymous young black men off 
the streets and throw them into this world, this vocabulary of the powerful, and ask what does 
that feel like, and why do you do it? That’s the starting point.’ 


—Interview with Juxtapoz Art & Culture Magazine, January 2010 


FASHION: 


“The brands that people wear are a serious business. I remember growing up as a kid in 
South Central Los Angeles, back in the 1980s, when people were being killed for Jordan 
sneakers. Branding says a lot about luxury, and about exclusion, and about the choices that 
manufacturers make, but I think that what society does with it after it’s produced is something 
else. And the African-American community has always been expert at taking things and 
repurposing them toward their own ends. This code-switching that exists between luxury 
and urban is something that was invented in the streets of America, not Sixth Avenue.” 


—Interview with National Public Radio, May 22, 2015 


HIP HOP AS AMERICAN CULTURAL AMBASSADOR: 


“The leading edge of American imperialism is hip hop. We beam it out all over the world, and 
young people pick it up. They fashion themselves and figure out their revolution stories. It’s 
not surprising that hip hop is the great unifier—it’s free radical expression.” 


—Interview with Demetrius Burns in JAVA: Art/Ideas/Taste/Phx, November 2016 


CONTINUE YOUR 


KEHINDE WILEY EXPERIENCE 


SELFIE STATIONS 


Seek out the special selfie stations located near some 
of TMA’ historical portraits. At these stations, you 
can compare Wiley’s portraits with works in TMA’s 
permanent collection. Then use the backdrops 
provided to create your own selfie inspired by Wiley’s 
paintings. Share your portrait on Instagram or Twitter 
using #WILEYatTMA. 


TMAPP: EXHIBITION MOBILE TOUR 


Dive deeper into the exhibition with the Museum’s 
new app, available for download on your device. Select 
“Explore the Galleries” from the main menu and then 
“Kehinde Wiley: A New Republic, or enter the number 
found on labels in the exhibition on the app’s keypad. 
Includes video interviews with Wiley, audio, comparative 
images, a music playlist, and audio descriptions of a 
selection of works for those with vision impairment. 
Earbuds/earphones recommended. Devices are available 
to borrow from the Information Desk. 
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EXHIBITION CATALOGUE 


Filled with reproductions of Kehinde Wiley’s bold, 
colorful work, this book presents a broad overview of 
Wiley’s prolific career. Departing from the conventions 
of long-form scholarship, the catalogue instead presents 
a series of short commentaries from art historians, 
poets, fiction writers, and cultural critics. 


192 PAGES 
DELMONICO BOOKS | PRESTEL 


$49.95 


Catalogue and other exhibition merchandise 
available in the Museum Store and TMAstore.org. 
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FEB. 10: FILM | ART HOUSE: KEHINDE WILEY: AN ECONOMY OF GRACE 

7 P.M. | Little Theater | Free 

The film documents the making of Kehinde Wiley’s series of portraits of 
African American women, tracking Wiley’s process from concept to canvas. 
Art House Film Series sponsored in part by Ann and Joseph Pilkington. 
(2014, 60 minutes, not rated) 


FEB. 18: EXHIBITION CELEBRATION | KEHINDE WILEY: A NEW REPUBLIC 

6-10 p.M. | Main Building | Suggested Donation 

This celebration of the Kehinde Wiley exhibition includes performers 
drawn from the city’s diverse creative community. The evening also 
features Circle 2445’s presentation of V/V, a classically trained string 
quartet that plays hip hop and rock music. 


MARCH 4: HYPNOTIC BRASS ENSEMBLE 

8 p.M. | Peristyle | $20-$35 

The seven brothers of Chicago-based Hypnotic Brass Ensemble create a 
magnetic sound that bridges the gap between jazz and hip hop. Sponsored 
in part by Toledo.com. Tickets available at etix.com. 


MARCH 10: FASHION SHOW 

7 p.M. | Great Gallery | Free 

Presented in conjunction with the exhibition Kehinde Wiley: A New 
Republic, this fashion show invites the community to put on their best 
and share their style. 


APRIL 6: THURSDAY MUSIC | HEAVY COLOR, INTERCONNECTED: RHYTHM AND REFLECTION 
6:30 P.M. | GlasSalon | Free 

Toledo-based sound and art collective Heavy Color mixes improvised 
electronic landscapes and instrumental beat music with spoken word 
poetry from around the region. Featured poets will guide the session but 
the floor and microphones are open to the community as well. 


APRIL 8: GALLERY TALK | TOLEDO TALKS WILEY 

2 p.M. | Exhibition Galleries | Free 

Halona Norton-Westbrook, the Museum's director of collections, 
convenes members of the Toledo community for their responses to 
Wiley’s work during this walkthrough of the exhibition. 


The exhibition is organized | KeyBank ; 
by the Brooklyn Museum. wel tower <( PROMEDICA On Ohio ts St 


Cover: Randerson Romualdo Cordeiro (detail). Oil on canvas, 2008. Private collection, Golden Beach, Florida, 


courtesy of Roberts & Tilton, Culver City, California. © Kehinde Wiley 


